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THESE FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES 
HAVE NEVER BEFORE BEEN COMBINED TO SO GENEROUS AN EXTENT AS IN THE 


BOEING PURSUIT 


IN RECOGNITION OF THIS FACT THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HAS INCLUDED A NUMBER 


PLANES IN ITS PRESENT BUILDING PROGRAM 


AIRPLANE COMPANY 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


MAINTENANCE 




















WE CAN DELIVER 


The new L-S-5  f.o.b. Lincoln 
The new L.S. Tourabout f.o.b. Lincoln 
The new L.S. Speedster f.o.b. Lincoln 


Fuselages 


Lincoln Standard fuselages equipped with 
Class A 150 HP Hiso motors, new linen, 
new cowlings, radiators, 53 gal. gas tanks, 
ge rn $1850.00 
New Lincoln fuselage, Hiso motor mounting, 
new cloth, controls and cowlings, 53 gal. gas 
tank, ready for motor and wings ..$1075.00 
New Standard fuselages with OX5 motor 
mounting, new linen and cowlings and con 
ee, ee es ER 4 oc kccceces $750.00 
New Standard fuselages as received from 
government with controls, 35 gal. gas tank, 
Hall Scott motor mounting ........ $550.00 


Standard fuselages, less controls, gas tanks 
and motor mountings .............$325.00 
Complete fuselage and wings for Stan- 
dard in knocked down form ready to 
REAPS aa ean ane Pee . $195.00 


50 Hispano motors, 150 and 180 HP, 
SG. vcdtneddesdae nwa «eens ee 
These motors are assembled here in our fac- 











THE NEW L-S-5 


tory, all have new bearings. new pistons, 
pins, and rings Should do 150 hrs. without 
overhaul 

220 HP SPA motor : 
100 HP Hall Scott A.7.A, new 250.00 


$350.00 
=() 


80 HP .LeRhone motor, new + C608 
Banks for 159 Hiso, each ..$ 65.00 
Banks for 150 Hiso, with valves 95.00 
Crank shaft, 150 Hiso 78.00 
Bearings, main set 42.50 
Bearings, con rod, each 17.50 


Complete line Hiso parts on hand, such as 
high and low compression pistons, valves. 
McQuay-Norris or American Hammered 
piston rings, wrist pins, valve springs, valve 
guides, and complete line of tools 


AIRPLANES, MOTORS, ACCESSORIES 


nas Skike kae Pek Ma ah RR AeRMaae kde ene $3950.00 


Landing gear, 3 wheel type ........ $47.50 
New Hamilton propellers, brass tipped for 
150 and 180 Hisos a ee $112.50 
Nex Liberty Hartzell propellers, brass 
WE ovis ceccawveanecaceeenden 37.50 
1000 ball bearing 20 x 4 wheels ...$2.50 ea. 
100 35 gal. gas tanks @ $12.50 ea. lots of 
DO ina Wie Wak ate & We uaa ae $10.00 ea. 
Pinked tape, 24%” wide @ 4c per yd. 
Wish bone tape, %” wide @ 3c per yd. 
Shelby seamless tubing, all sizes and gauges 
(a 35c per lb. Sheet aluminum, 18 and 20 


gauge, 4” x 10’, 40’ x 12’, @ 50e per lb.— 
6 sheets or over—$12.50 per sheet. 
buckles, all sizes, 10c to 25c, according to 


size. 


11, No. 12, 2c per ft. 
19, 4%”, 2c per ft. 


5/32 


ignition wire cable, 2c per ft. 


No. 
1/16 


bolts, all 
rivets, screws, and nuts. 


inqui 


Comy 


Standard fuselage and wings. 


LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. 2409 0 St., Lincoln, Nebr. 





2650.00 
2650.00 


Equipment and Fittings 





Turn- 


Roeblings aviator wire, No. 10, No. 
Roeblings cable, No. 
Roeblings flexible cable, 
Packard three strand 
Wire ferrules, 
8 and No. 9, 2c ea. Thimbles, %”, 
", 3/32, 7/32”, 1c ea. Nickle steel 
sizes and lengths, nails, tacks, 
Prices quoted on 


YY, Sc per . 


ry. 


olete line of fittings for every station of 
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The only American Aircraft Weekly 
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WILL SERVE YOU BEST because it 


—is published for those who understand and have a definite interest 


in aviation. 


—covers the news first and most thoroughly. 
—prints first and often exclusive descriptions of new aircraft. 
—is the only American publication in which the progress of aero- 


nautics is covered each week. 
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Of course, the one subject uppermost in the 
mind of a publisher of an aeronautical magazine 
is the rapidly dwindling number of aircraft con- 
structors that have any business and who advertise. 


’ This week, as our readers will see, The Glenn L. 


Martin Co. for the first time since AVIATION was 
established, in 1916, is using a half page instead 
of a full page of advertising space. Curtiss has 
cancelled all advertising in aeronautical papers. 
With the L.W.F. plant shut down, Glenn Martin 
with no business, Thomas-Morse idle, Aeromarine 
struggling to keep going on experimental work, and 
all the others, with the possible exception of 
Boeing and Vought, wondering how long they can 
hold on, the publisher is confronted with a serious 


situation. 


+ * * ~ 


A manufacturing plant can shut down during 
slack times, a business man can take a vacation, 
but a publication like a railroad has to keep run- 
ning if it is to meet its schedule. AVIATION is 
not alone in its troubles. All the older aeronau- 
tical papers have disappeared and we are informed 
that one of the newer papers represents a loss of 
$50,000 in its short spurt for fame. The com- 
petition in the field has been complicated by a 
number of other factors which will soon be made 
less irksome. But our readers will probably be 
glad to know that even at great losses and without 
adequate encouragement from the industry we in- 
tend to “carry on’ until the skies clear of the 
present dark clouds. 


+ * * * 


On another page will be found more about 
the practical shut-down of the aeronautical in- 
dustry in the United States. This information 
may startle some of our foreign readers, whose 








support and appreciative letters we value so highly. 
The English, French, German and even Russian 
aeronautical papers reflect the state of flying in 
these countries. Each of them contain page after 
page of announcements of those firms that supply 
the governments and even of those that don’t but 
hope to. In this country, how different the situ- 
ation is can be seen at a glance. The trouble 
does not lie with the manufacturers. They have 
little or no business and their prospects are not 
bright. The whole trouble seems to lie in Wash- 
ington, not necessarily with the officers of the 
Services, but with the system of hand to mouth 
planning for our aerial national defense. If the 
five-year program that has been recommended were 
adopted by the Army Air Service hope for the 
future might revive. Unfortunately, this report 
seems to be lost in mazes of War Department red 
tape. As will be seen from the Curtiss Company’s 
report, competition in production and engineering 
by the Services, and the awarding of contracts 
below prodution cost has put the whole industry in 
a position where the plants are shut down or where 
contracts are let at prices giving little hope for 
even a reasonable profit. 


* % *% *% 


Such a condition cannot last. Two things are 
inevitable. Either the aeronautical industry will 
be forced into bankruptcy or else a shake-up will 
have to take place in the Washington situation. 
The officers in charge of government air services 
should act promptly and fearlessly. The National 
Aeronautic Association should use its strength to 
help “Make America first in the Ajir.”” The 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce should give 
the public facts and figures regarding the whole 
industry. Finally it is up to the President to 
awaken Congress to the perils of our aeronautical 
defencelessness both actual and potential. 
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Encouraging Gliding Experiments 


ITTLE encouragement has been given in this country to 
L the development of the glider or “sailplane.” That this 
field should so far have remained uncultivated is most un- 
fortunate, for it was the Wright brothers, with whom prac- 
tical aviation begins, who were the first to conduct successful 
gliding and hovering experiments with heavier-than-air craft. 

Interest in gliders here should be revived, not only for 
the fascinating sport such machines offer, but also for the 
scientifie value of the data concerning the formation of air 
currents and means of mastering them that would be collected. 
The only way of stirring up this now dormant interest is by 
means of attractive trophies and prizes. It is confidently 
believed that if such a stimulus were forthcoming, the idea 
of motorless flight would be taken up here as enthusiastically 
as it has been in Germany, France and England. 

To show the amount of encouragement gliding experiments 
receive abroad it is sufficient to state that the prize money 
offered for the French motorless flight competition which was 
held last summer far exceeded that offered for the Pulitzer 
Trophy race in St. Louis. This is the more remarkable when 
it is considered that the machines entered in the St. Louis 
race cost many thousands of dollars whereas gliders can be 
built for a few hundred dollars. 

While gliding experiments have lagged in France and in 
England since the successful. development of the “light plane” 
type of aircraft—and partly because of it—in Germany ex- 
periments continue along the original line of thought. Ap- 
parently, the German experimenters do not consider the 
problem of motorless flight solved now that gliding with 
ascending currents has been proved possible for hours at a 
stretch. On the contrary, they are now directing their efforts 
toward “gust soaring,” that is, flying under the impulse of 
air currents of varying intensity and direction, which are 
mostly independent of the formation of the ground. This is 
an art as yet practically unknown, for which reason it is 
difficult to predict the results it may lead to. But the very 
fact that here is a sphere of aeronautical investigation vir- 
tually untouched should spur us to enter it. The country of 
the Wrights cannot afford to do less. 





On Lack of Cooperation 


S TATISTICS show that fatal air accidents occur much more 
frequently among a certain type of irresponsible flier 
as they do among fliers who are backed by responsible com- 
panies or among fliers of those countries which have air 
navigation regulations. 

There is no doubt that with the present lack of regulations 





many unfit pilots are flying machines that have outlived their 
usefulness. Licensing has worked well in other countries. 
The public has a right to demand it; yet another session of 
Congress seems to be slipping by without the passing of 
federal air legislation. . 

From our contact with manufacturers and fliers throughout 
the country we believe that they desire some sort of regu- 
lation. We also know that there is some violent opposition to 
the bills now before Congress. If the present session of 
Congress does not pass some form of air legislation it is 
entirely the fault of those interested in aeronautics. The 
present bills are not hasty legislation; everyone interested has 
had years to discuss their contents. There will be hearings 
on the bills. The opposition is a sad commentary on the lack 
of cooperation in the aeronautical field. How long will it be 
before those interested in flying will be able to unite for a 
common cause ? 

Air legislation will only result from some agreement of 
all those interested in the development of aeronautics, and 
this includes the industry from the largest organization to the 
one man shop, the national and local aero organizations, the 
air services and lastly the flier. It appears that in spite of 
every effort made by Congressman Winslow to give everyone 
an opportunity to be heard the draught as introduced is 
being severely criticized. We urge that this subject be ap- 
proached in a get-together spirit and not in one of suspicious 
hostility. 





All Honor to the Air Mail 


HE wonderful record of efficiency and reliability the 
T United States Air Mail Service has set in carrying the 
mail day in, day out, from New York to San Francisco has 
now lasted so long that it is generally accepted as a matter 
of course. What this record involves in the matter of con- 
summate flying skill, physical hardihood and the will to win is 
seldom, if at all, realized by those not intimately in touch 
with the Air Mail. Few people appreciate what it means to fly 
the mail over the mountains—be it the Alleghanies or the 
Rockies—in winter time, with blinding snowstorms which blot 
out all landmarks and overload the ships until they lose all 
maneuverability. And yet, the Air Mail pilots “carry on” 
in weather no one else would fly in, true to their slogan that 
“the Mail must go through.” 

It is only when one of them falls in the accomplishment 
of his duty, as Brooks Hyde Pearson did the other day, and 
others did before him, that we are brought to a full realiza- 
tion of the admirable esprit de corps which moves the Air 
Mail Service. All honor to these peaceful soldiers of an 
unrelenting war against the forces of nature. 


Shutting Down the Aeronautical Industry 


Critical State of Industry Shown by General Inactivity 
Of Private Aircraft Plants 


The following letter from the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Co., Ine., of Garden City, N. Y., to Aviation in which it 
states that it is discontinuing all publicity in the aeronautical 
press gives an idea of the present deplorable condition of one 
of the leading factors of the aeronautical industry. The 
report to stockholders which is also reprinted gives definite 
reasons for curtailment. 


A Letter from the Curtiss Company 


The letter to AvIATION is as follows: 

“As you know, the policy of the Curtiss Company both 
during and since the war has been to lend its support to all 
those interests which are devoted to the development of the 
art of aviation in this country. It is a personal satisfaction 
to realize that the engineering organization of the Company 
has produced such a large proportion of military airplanes 
for our Services, as well as those special designs of planes 
and motors which have brought to this country the world’s 
speed records for both airplanes and seaplanes. 

“Existing conditions have forced our Air Services into com- 
petition with the industry both in engineering and construc- 
tion and have apparently established price as the controlling 
factor in procurement rather than excellence of performance 
and construction. As this Company has always been pri- 
marily a creator, we are now forced to restrict our activities 
along all lines of aviation promotion to meet the present 
situation, and I am therefore reluctantly forced to withdraw 
our advertising from your paper, as well as all other trade 
periodicals. We realize the value of the work AVIATION is 
doing and for that reason regret most sincerely that this ac- 
tion is necessary. 

“T am confident that in the not distant future this country 
will be brought to a realization of the necessity of fostering 
aviation in fact as well as in theory. Our Government must 
support this industry, the existence of which is necessary both 
for national defense and the development of modern trans- 
portation.” 


Report to Curtiss Stockholders 


The annual report to stockholders for 1923 is given below. 

“The outlook for the entire airplane industry is vague and 
uncertain. We feel that the stockholders are entitled to 
know the causes for this uncertainty in which your company 
shares. First, we are meeting with a sharp increase in the 
direct competition of our own government in production 
carried on in government operated plants. Second, it ap- 
pears to be a settled policy of the government whenever 
possible to buy airplanes below the cost of production, and 
in no ease to permit a percentage of profit on production 
orders to be higher than the customary formula in the manu- 
facture of articles of standard type for which there is a con- 
stant demand. Third, there is a strong tendency toward a 
government monopoly of engineering and development work 
and the consequent elimination of private incentive. 

“In view of these conditions a large proportion of the 
capital invested in the airplane engineering industry at the 
end of the war has been either destroyed or driven out of the 
industry, and so far as we know, practically no new capital 
has embarked in the industry or is now available for it. 

“In order to meet this situation your company has greatly 
curtailed and will continue to curtail its engineering force 
whose work since 1920 has brought back to America all the 
important speed records of the world and established new 
standards of performance which the nations of Europe are 
now striving to equal. Curtiss ships, powered with Curtiss 
motors, have won the Pulitzer Trophy in 1921, 1922, and 
1923 and established new records in each of these years. We 
do not plan to be represented by a new plane in the race for 
the Pulitzer Trophy in 1924, nor in subsequent years. 

“The necessity for this vital change should be understood 
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by the stockholders. The fact is that outstanding accom- 
plishment in the industry for the benefit of the Army and 
Navy does not lead to the placing of substantial contracts 
with those whose capital has been spent in the accomplish- 
ment of great adventures. On the contrary, such accom- 
plishments usually lead to financial losses. As soon as new 
standards are set, at great expense in effort and in money 
by private companies, their accomplished successes are im- 
mediately copied by others who have no great engineering 
expense to absorb. Consequently, units in the industry or- 
ganized solely for small production work can and do sell 
products below the cost to the original creator of the type 
of motor, plane, or accessory involved. Any important de- 
velopment, such for example as the new wing on the Curtiss 
Racer of 1923, developed at the expense of your company, 
is immediately broadcasted to the trade by the government 
so that thereafter the value of the invention ceases to its 
inventor and inures if at all, to the lowest bidder on construc- 
tion contracts. Taking as a specific case an advanced type 
of plane for use of the United States Navy, your company, 
overcoming new and unexpected problems involved in the 
experimental contract, spent several hundred thousands of 
dollars of its own funds and produced a ship superior in 
important characteristics to any other of its type ever con- 
structed. Nevertheless the proprietary rights were reserved 
by the government and it now appears likely that a quantity 
order for these ships will be offered to public competition so 
that the fruit of our expenditure may be gathered by those 
who do not risk capital to accomplish advances in the art 
on behalf of your government. 

“Your company will of course maintain at all times a 
laboratory from which advance types may be developed as 
they are needed, but will find it difficult to compete in costs 
with those who do not maintain such a laboratory and only 
receive contracts free of all engineering risks. 

“In our industry there is no patent, copyright, or trade 
mark protection to the creator of airplanes. Patent protec- 
tion was surrendered during the war for the nation’s benefit 
and at the request of the government, and any builder 
whether or not he ever owned a patent or evolved an improve- 
nent, can and does use all the important basic patents on 
practically the same basis as the inventor. 

“It is obviously necessary under these conditions to cease 
creative effort and abandon definitely the policy which has 
been the Curtiss policy from the beginning of the art, namely 
to regard every experimental contract as a cooperative effort 
with the government and to accomplish the result sought after 
regardless of the cost to your company.” 


What the Factories Are Doing 


From the above letters it will be apparent that the Curtiss 
Company has reached a point where its valuable contributions 
to the advance of American aviation can no longer be counted 
on and where, unless some orders on a profitable basis are 
quickly forthcoming, it will be in the same position as the 
other aircraft manufacturing concerns. 

Consider the present situation of the various companies. 
While it is diffieult to secure accurate information regarding 
the exact status of each company owing to official reticence 
concerning orders, the following summary may give approx- 
imately the situation. 

The L.W.F. Company which has been under a receiver has 
been shut down for a month or more. While it is difficult 
to learn the exact figures, we understand that the government 
has given this company half a million dollars’ worth of air- 
plane orders which are as yet unfilled. 

The Glenn L. Martin Company is idle. A friend writes: 
“While in Cleveland I ealled on the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany. It certainly is a shame to see such a beautiful plant 
absolutely idle.” 
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The Aeromarine Plane and Motor Company is likewise 
idle. A letter from one of those close to this company aptly 
deseribes the present situation in the following terms: “As 
far as I ean see, the industry is in a bankrupt position right 
now due not to the fact that not sufficient money has been 
appropriated but the way this money has been handled. 
This is not directed entirely at those in charge of the ex- 
penditures but as much to the industry who have been almost 
childish in their attitude toward getting business and handling 
the business after it has been obtained.” 

The Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, which has sueceeded 
to the Gallaudet Company, will be without orders when it 
completes the training planes it has on order for the Army 
\ir Service. 

The Chance Vought Corporation, which does business ex- 
clusively with the Navy, is completing some UO1’s and UF’s. 

The Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corp. has no 
orders for planes, but is keeping its plant open by doing 
some engineering development work. 

The Elias Co. has finished its bomber and so far as we 
now has no orders ahead. 

The Cox-Klemin, Bellanca, Lawrence Sperry, and Huff- 
Daland companies are all doing little work either for the 
covernment or in commercial planes. 

The Wright Aeronautical Corp. has orders for motors, but 
no airplane orders that have been made public. 

The Douglas company, upon completion of the four World 
Cruisers for the Army Air Service, will have little if any 
business ahead of it if our information is correct. 

The Thomas-Morse Company has been idle for several 
months, and has no orders that are made public. Their de- 
velopment work is proceeding, however. 

The Boeing Company is the one American airplane com- 
pany that seems to have received any orders of consequence 
recently, the Navy having ordered a number of training 
pianes. 

Fokker has the old plant of the defunct Witteman Aircraft 
Company awaiting orders. 

Such, in a general way, is the situation of the American 
aeronautical industry at the present time. It reflects a wrong 
condition that needs immediate correction or the national de- 
fense of our country will be placed in jeopardy. 





Thrilling Rescue of Girl Parachute Jumper 


The following account of the daring rescue of a girl para- 
chute jumper by pilots of the Gates Flying Circus at Ellington 
Field was written by Fred S. Willbur for The Houston 
Chronicle. As a human interest story it*equals any chapter of 
fiction.—E.DITOR. 


“Aw, gee, I didn’t make the jump! Now I suppose Mr. 
(rates won’t pay me.” 

These were the first words of Rosalie Gordon, chorus girl, 
after being dragged from underneath the axle of an airplane 
with one of her reseuers, Milton Girton (Diavolo), Sunday 
aiternoon at Ellington Field. 

And that reseue was one of the most daring feats of midair 
ever performed in the history of aviation either for the screen 
or over the battle-searred fields of France. 

3ut Ivan R. Gates, general manager of the Gates flying 
circus, Which put on the exhibition for the benefit of the 36th 
Division Air Service, not only gladly paid Rosalie, but also 
gave the five Gates fliers who participated in the thrilling 
reseue, Clye E. (Upside Down) Pangborn, Freddy Lund, 
dare-devil aerobat; Milton Girton (Diavolo), the world’s fore- 
most aerobat; Tommie Thompson, dean of fliers, and Billy 
(Loop King) Brooks, an extra $100 each for their reckless 
defying of death in effecting that rescue. 

On the ground for the full 40 min. that the girl swayed 
to the breeze, strapped in her parachute that caught on the 
under rigging of the plane when she leaped overboard 4000 
{t. above the earth, Gates rushed frantically about, tearing 
his hair and offering everything he possessed in the world to 
aly one who would bring Rosalie down safely. 

When the time arrived for Rosalie’s stunt she was taken 
uj» strapped to the parachute in Pangborn’s ship. Diavolo 
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rode in the rear cockpit with the girl and helped her in her 
leap over the fuselage and the beginning of her downward 
plunge. 

It had rained in the morning and the sky was low with 
clouds. The plane was so high that momentarily it half 
disappeared in the mists. In the jump the girl’s weight (she 
is of slight build), was insufficient to loose the parachute, 
which was attached to the axle of the landing gear by means 
of a ring encircling the top and middle of the “chute.” 

Twice Pangborn winged across the field, flying low to at- 
tract the attention of-those below and bring up succor. The 
‘erowds unsuspectingly gazed at the tragedy thinking it but a 
part of the show. 

In the meantime. Diavolo was busy. When he saw that the 
“chute” was caught he crawled to the landing gear and for 
30 min. battled with fast oozing strength to pull the girl up 
to a perch on the axle and comparative safety. But he was 
weakened through over an hour’s daredevil stunts just before. 


’ Boarding a Plane in Flight 


Slowly it dawned upon the crowd of over 5000 people that 
the brave girl faced an awful death. It was impossible to land 
the plane without killing her. Planes of the Standard type, 
and this one was equipped with an 180 hp. Hisso motor, glide 
to the ground at express train speed. Thirty miles an hour 
is the slowest landing. To try and effect a landing with 
Rosalie. pitching and swaying to the lurch of the plane and 
the rush of the wind meant that she would be dashed to 
pieces and her body dragged and mangled beneath the tail 
skid. As it was, her “chute” to which she still was attached 
did drag the ground and was torn to shreds by the rough 
ground and tail group. 

Plane after plane took the air and sped swiftly up, up, 
up to aid those battling high in the heavens with grim death. 
When one plane missed cutting Rosalie loose as it winged 
close under her plane and swaying form, another plane right 
behind would essay the feat. Intrepid hearts beat in breasts 
of those who crouched on the upper wing surfaces, knives in 
hand, to cut her loose, either landing her on their own planes 
or letting her drop continue and trust to good fortune that 
her chute would open as it was released. 

All efforts failing by this method, Freddy Lund really led 
the reseue. Riding in a plane piloted by Tommy Thompson, 
the latter jockeyed his ship on an even keel right up behind 
Pangborn’s plane and shoved the wing of his ship right smack 
up against the wings of Panghborn’s. This itself was the most 
daring feat ever pulled in the history of aviation. The great 
danger was that both ships would become locked in a death 
embrace and both plunge to the earth with their precious 
freight of five human lives. 

Just as Thompson’s ship got within reaching distance, 
Lund stretched out a hand while standing between the wings 
of Thompsons ship, grasped a strut on Pangborn’s ship and 
then leaped from plane to plane, slipping, crawling, scram- 
bling to maintain his precarious hold. .For a moment or two 
he held on, gasping for breath and then as his strength began 
to return he made his way rapidly down on the axle where 
Diavolo was vainly trying to pull the girl up to safety. 


Changing Pilots 

But fate jockeyed with flesh and blood as Lund and Diavolo 
endeavored to pull the girl up to within reach of their out- 
stretched eager hands. Lund’s efforts spent his strength and 
he was able to do little but weakly pull on the rope to which 
the parachute was attached. Twenty feet below swayed the 
suspended Rosalie. 

Clasping a strut to keep himself from falling, and feeling 
weakness slowly overpowering him, Lund laboriously crawled 
back up the landing gear, whispered to Pangborn to give him 
the stick, or controls, and for Pangborn to go down to Diav- 
olo’s aid. Then Lund piloted the ship as Pangborn descended 
the under rigging supports and joined Diavolo. 

Pangborn is slight of build but strong. Crooking one leg 
over the axle and hanging to a strut by one hand, he slipped 
the other foot down and caught a toehold under the girl’s belt. 
She immediately clasped her arm around Pang’s foot. Di- 
avolo then did a like feat and she was pulled up where their 
hands grasped her firmly and she was pulled up on the axle, a 
wooden crosspiece three inches wide between the wheels. 
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There sat the three for a brief spell, fighting for strength 
as the plane sped across the sky. Then Pangborn climbed 
back in the cockpit and took over control of the ship, 
landing immediately, with Diavolo and Rosalie clinging to the 
axle and landing gear struts. A beautiful landing was 
effected with little jar compared to the way some planes hit 
the ground, but both Rosalie and Diavolo were pulled from 
beneath the axle and the ground, a space of 12 in., consider- 
able bruised, muddied, and their clothing torn. Luckily, no 
bones were broken and the pair were hurried to field hospital 
quarters and turned over to Captain Louis Pavelek, field 
surgeon. 





Evolution of British Airway Subsidies 


The Imperial Air Transport Co., Ltd., of London, which 
was formed from the merger of the four existing British air- 
way companies—Daimler Airways, Handley Page Transport, 
Instone Air Line and British Marine Air Navigation Co.— 
will take over the operations of these concerns on April 1, 
next. The new company will operate under £1,000,000 gov- 
ernment subsidy scheme, spread over a period of ten years, 
which has been outlined in these columns before. 

A report to the Department of Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner William M. Park, London, gives some 
interesting information on the evolution of British airway 
subsidies from their inception in 1921, when the heavily sub- 
sidized French airways foreed the British to follow suit. 


The New Airway Company 

The Imperial Air Transport Co., by the subsidy agreement, 
is to have a capital of £1,000,000. The government exercises 
no direct control over operations, other than by the appoint- 
ment of two directors, except such as may be exercised from 
time to time over all civil flying. The government has the 
right to take over the company’s aircraft engines and plant 
in the event of war or imminence of hostilities. No restric- 
tions as to routes, number of flights, type of machines, ete., 
are made, as it is assumed that it is in the self-interest of 
the directors to operate the company to the best commercial 
advantage at minimum cost. British personnel and material 
are to be exclusively employed. Some of the leading business 
talent of the United Kingdom has been taken into the man- 
agement, including Sir Erie Geddes, as director and chairman, 
and Sir George Beharrel and Lord Invernairn as directors; 
the two government directors have not yet been announced; 
each of the four constituent companies will also elect a 
director. 

Subsidy of air service in England began in 1921 as a result 
of the abandonment by the regular British companies, for 
financial reasons, of service to the continent, leaving the field 
wide open to French companies operating under subsidies. 
A “temporary scheme” of subsidies was introduced on March 
19, 1921, and agreements were made by the Air Ministry with 
the Handley-Page Transport, Ltd., and Samuel Instone & 
Co., Limited, for seven months, March-October, 1921, which 
agreements were extended to March 31, 1922. These subsidies 
were for London-Paris service of one flight daily, subject to 
weather conditions. The maximum liability of the government 
was fixed at £44,100 for each company. The amount actually 
paid to the two companies was £85,671, leaving the companies 
to stand a loss of £5,398, the operating deficit for the period 
March 19, 1921-Marech 31, 1922, being £91,069. 


The “Permanent Scheme” 

On April 1, 1922, a “permanent scheme” of subsidies was 
introduced, to replace the expired temporary arrangement. 
This provided for London-Paris service by the Handley-Page 
and Instone companies and by the Daimler Hire, Ltd., and 
for a London-Brussels service by the Instone company. The 
government agreed to give for the London-Paris service a 
cash subsidy of 25 per cent on gross earnings and in addition 
a grant of £3 per passenger and 3d. per lb. of goods and mail 
carried. It agreed also to provide not more than 50 per cent 
of the total fleet operated, on a hire purchase system, and to 
pay 50 per cent of the premiums on insurance policies taken 
out by the companies. The London-Brussels agreement was 
similar to this, except that maximum liability was limited to 
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£20,000 in any one year. The total maximum liability of the 
Air Ministry was filed at £200,000 a year for all subsidized 
service. 

The “permanent subsidy” estimates had been based on an 
assumption that passenger traffic would double in 1922, which 
it did not do, and the subsidy was insufficient. Accordingly 
the terms of the agreement were revised and ex gratia pay- 
ments of £55,039 were made to cover losses in the period 
April-June, 1922, besides the £31,130 in subsidies earned in 
that period. 


The Revised Scheme 


The revised scheme was based on elimination of compe- 
titions among the state-supported companies and contem- 
plated extension of service into continental Europe, with at 
least one internal air line in Great Britain. Lump sum pay- 
ments were substituted for payment dependent on gross 
income, subject to minimum performance, with fines for non- 
performance and the hire-purchase scheme was dropped. 
Most of the equipment furnished by the Air Ministry was 
made a free gift to the companies. 

Under this scheme four services were approved. They 
were: (1) London-Paris, operated by Handley-Page, mini- 
mum service 300 flights annually in each direction, maximum 
annual subsidy £15,000; (2) London-Brussels-Cologne, oper- 
ated by Instone Air Line, minimum flights 300 each way, 
maximum subsidy £25,000; (3) Manchester-London-Amster- 
dam-Hamburg-Berlin, minimum mileage 253,846, maximum 
subsidy £55,000; (4) Southampton-Cherbourg-Havre-Chan- 
nel Islands, operated by British Marine Air Navigation Co., 
minimum mileage 60,000, maximum subsidy £10,000. 

This agreement was for the period Oct. 1, 1923-March 31, 
1924. Cash subsidies paid under the agreement during this 
period amount to about £152,500. The government also gave 
the four companies equipment valued £85,500 and agreed to 
contribute a maximum of £66,000, making a total for the 
period of £304,000. 

This agreement is now to be replaced by the agreement 
providing for the £1,000,000 subsidy over ten years to the 
four companies consolidated into one, beginning April 1, 1924. 

The apparent reduction from £300,000 to £100,000 a year 
in air subsidies will, it is expected, be offset by the certainty 
contained in the ten year tenure of the guarantee, by econo- 
mies of consolidated operation and by the payment of the 
subsidy not by tenths per annum, but in larger amounts in 
the first years (£137,000 for the first four years) and lesser 
in the latter years, when the company is expected to be able, 
through increased revenues, to reach or approach self support. 





Air Mail Pilot Pearson Killed 


Aviation deeply regrets to announce that Air Mail Pilot 
Brooks Hyde Pearson was killed March 8 in the Alleghanies 
while flying the mail from Bellefonte to Cleveland. His body 
was found in the burned wreckage of his plane late that day 
on the Porter farm, near Curwensville, Pa., by M. C. Porter 
who had spent the day searching for the missing plane. 

The plane was seen above the village in the afternoon 
fighting a heavy snowstorm. A short time later a crash was 
heard and the sound of the engine stopped. It is believed 
that Pearson crashed by running into high trees which he did 
not see on account of the thick weather. The ground where 
the wreckage of the plane was found is very high, with 
many peaks. 


Lieut. V. F. Grant Wins Curtiss Trophy 


The Curtiss Trophy race, held March 8 at Miami, Fla., was 
won by Lieut. V. F. Grant, U.S.N., at an average speed of 
116.1 mi./hr. 





Air in the Dictionary 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce on invitation from 
the Funk & Wagnalls Co. prepared the material used in the 
aviation section of the 1923 edition of their new Standard 
Dictionary. 
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Official World Records Recognized by the F.A.L. 


Translated from the Official French Text by the Contest Committee of the 
National Aeronautic Association of U. S. A. 


Following is a list of the official world records for all 
classes of aircraft to date of March 1, 1924, as recognized by 
the International Aeronautic Federation (F.A.I.). This body, 
the sole international authority governing the aeronautic 
sport, was formed in 1905 for the purpose of recording aero- 
nautie performances throughout the world in accordance with 
uniform standards. 

The authority of the F.A.I. in aeronautic sport matters is 
now recognized and duly enforced by the national aero clubs 
or aeronautie associations of twenty-four countries, namely: 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Serb-Croate-Slovene Kingdom, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Uruguay and United States. The headquarters 
ot the F.A.I. are in Paris, France. 

The officers of the F.A.I. are as follows: President, Prince 
Roland Bonaparte; vice presidents, Fernand Jacobs (Bel- 
gium), Frank S. Lahm (United States), Count Henry de la 
Vaulx (Franee), Col. Merwyn O’Gorman (Great Britain and 
Ireland), Chev. Arturo Mereanti (Italy), Ruiz Ferry (Spain), 
J. Van den Berch van Heemstede (Netherlands); secretary 
general, Paul Tissandier (France); recording secretary, Lt. 
Col. Amundson (Sweden); treasurer, Georges Besancon 
( Franee). 

In the list which follows the records are given in the fol- 
lowing order: Type of record, name of country, names of 
pilot and aid or passenger, name or type number of aircraft, 
date, performance. 


CLASS A. (SPHERICAL BALLOONS) 
Ist Category (600 cu. m.) 


Duration——(Franee) Gaston Fleury and George Fleury, 
Aug. 15-16, 1923, 19 hr. 43 min. 

Distance—(Franece) George Cormier, July 1, 1922, 804.- 
173 km., 499.69 mi. 

Altitude—No record. 


2nd Category (601-900 cu. m.) 


Duration—_(Franece) Jules Dubois, May 14-15, 1922, 23 
hr. 28 min. : 

Distance—(Franee) Georges Cormier, July 1, 1922, 804.- 
173 km., 499.69 mi. 

Altitude—-No record. 


3rd Category (901-1200 cu. m.) 
Duration—(France) Jules Dubois, May 14-15, 1922, 23 hr. 


28 min. 

Disiance—(France) Georges Cormier, July 1, 1923, 804.173 
km., 499.69 mi. 

Altitude—No record. 


All Categories 


Duration—(Germany) H. Kaulen, Dee. 13-17, 1913, 87 hr. 
; Distance— (Germany) Berliner, Feb. 8-10, 1914, 3052.7 km., 
1896.9 mi. 

Altitude—(Germany) Siiring and Berson, June 30, 1901, 
10,800 m., 35,424 ft. 


CLASS B. (AIRSHIPS) 


Duration—(Italy) Castracane and Castruccio, P-5, June 
25, 1913, 15 hr. 

Distance—(Italy) Castracane and Castruccio, P-5, July 30, 
1913, 810 km., 503.3 mi. 
ry (France) Cohen, Conté, June 18, 1922, 3080 m., 
U,102 ft. 

YVarimum Speed—(Italy) Castracane and Castruccio, P-5, 
July 30, 1913, 64.8 km./hr. 40.26 mi./hr. 
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CLASS C. (AIRPLANES) 


Returning to Point of Departure 
Without Refueling 


Duration—(United States) Lts. O. G. Kelly and J. A. 
Macready, U. 8. Army T2, Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, April 16-17, 1923. 36 hr. 4 min. 34 see. 

Distance—(United States) Lts. O. G. Kelly and J. A. Mae- 
ready, U. S. Army T2, Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, April 16-17, 1923. 4050 km. 2516.55 mi. 

Altitude—(France) Sadi Lecointe, Nieuport-Delage, His- 
pano 300 bp., at Issy-les-Moulineaux, France, Oct. 30, 1923. 
11,145 m., 36,555 ft. 

Maximum Speed—(United States) Lt. A. J. Williams, 
U.S.N., Curtiss R2C1, Curtiss 500 hp., at Mitchel Field, 
Mineola, L. I., Nov. 4, 1923. 429.025 km./hr., 266.59 mi./hr. 

Speed for 100 km. (62.14 mi.)—(United States) Lt. A. J. 
Williams, U.S.N., Curtiss R2C1, Curtiss 500 hp., at St. Louis, 
Mo., Oct. 6, 1923. 392.379 km./hr., 243.81 mi./hr. 

200 km. (124.27 mi.)—(United States) Lt. A. J. Williams, 
U.S.N., Curtiss R2C1, Curtiss 500 hp., at St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 6, 1923. 392.154 km./hr., 243.67. mi./hr. 

500 km. (310.69 mi.)—-(United States) Lt. Alex Pearson, 
U.S.A., Verville-Sperry R3, Wright 350 hp., at Wilbur 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, March 29, 1923. 270 km./hr, 
167.8 mi./hr. 

1000 km. (621.37 mi.)—(United States) Lt. Harold R. Har- 
ris, U.S.A., DH4B, at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
March 29, 1923. 205 km./hr., 127.42 mi./hr. 

1500 km. (932.05 mi.)—(United States) Lt. Harold R. Har- 
ris, U.S.A., DH4B, Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, March 29, 1923. 184.03 km./hr., 114.35 mi./hr. 

2000 km. (1242.74 mi.)—(United States) Lt. Harold R. Har- 
ris, U.S.A., DH4B, Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, April 17, 1923. 183.83 km./hr., 114.22 mi./hr. 

2500 km. (1553.42 mi.)—(United States) Lts. O. G. Kelly 
and J. A. Macready, Army T2, Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, April 16-17, 1923. 115.60 km./hr. 
71.83 mi./hr. 

3000 km. (1864.11 mi.)—(United States) Lts. O. G. Kelly 
and J. A. Macready, Army T2, Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, April 16-17, 1923. 115.27 km./hr., 
71.62 mi./hr. 

4000 km. (2174.79 mi.)—(United States) Lts. O. G. Kelly 
and J. A. Macready, Army T2, Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, April 16-17, 1923. 113.93 km./ 
hr., 70.79 mi./hr. 


Returning to Point of Departure 
Refueled in Flight 
(New Category recognized by the F.A.I.) 

Duration—(United States) Lts. L. H. Smith and J. P. 
Richter, DH4B, at Rockwell Field, San Diego, Calif., Aug. 
27-28, 1923. 37 hr. 15 min. 48.8 see. 

Distance--(United States) Lts. L. H. Smith and J. P. 
Richter, DH4B, at Rockwell Field, San Diego, Calif., Aug. 
27-28, 1923. 5300 km., 3293.26 mi. 

Altitude—No record. 

* Speed for 100 km. (62.14mi.)—(United States) Lts. L. H. 
Smith and J. P. Richter, U.S.A.,.DH4B, at Rockwell Field, 
San Diego, Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 140.96 km./hr., 87.59 
mi./hr. 

* 200 km. (124.27 mi.)—(United States) Lts. L. H. Smith 
and J. P. Richter, U.S.A., DH4B, at Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 142.29 km./hr., 88.41 mi./hr. 

* 500 km. (310.69 mi.)—(United States) Lts. L. H. Smith 
and J. P. Richter, U.SA., DH4B, at Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 143.48 km./hr., 89.15 mi./hr. 

* 1000 km. (621.37 mi.)—(United States) Lts. L. H. 
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Smith and J. P. Richter, U.S.A., DH4B, at Rockwell Field, 
San Diego, Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 144.56 km./hr., 89.82 
mi./hr. 

* 1500 km. (932.05 mi.)—(United States) Lts. L. H. Smith 
and J. P. Richter, U.S.A., DH4B, at Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 144.53 km./hr., 89.81 mi./hr. 

* 2000 km. (1242.74 mi.)—(United States) Lts. L. H. 
Smith and J. P. Richter, U.S.A., DH4B, at Rockwell Field, 
San Diego, Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 144.01 km./hr., 89.48 
mi./hr. 

2500 km. (1553.42 mi.)—(United States) Lts. L. H. Smith 
and J. P. Richter, U.S.A., DH4B, at Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 142.78 km./hr., 88.72 mi./hr. 

3000 km. (1864.79 mi.)—(United States) Lts. L. H. Smith 
and J. P. Richter, U.S.A., DH4B, at Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 141.87 km./hr., 88.15 mi./hr. 

3500 km. (2174.79 mi.)—(United States) Lts. L. H. Smith 
and J. P. Richter, U.S.A., DH4B, at Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 142.17 km./hr., 88.34 mi./hr. 

4000 km. (2485.48 mi.)—(United States) Lts. L. H. Smith 
and J. P. Richter, U.S.A., DH4B, at Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 142.00 km./hr., 88.23 mi./hr. 

4500 km. (2796.16 mi.)—(United States) Lts. L. H. Smith 


*These records subject to ratification by the F.A.I. after the Regulations 
covering this new Category will have been formulated at the 1924 June 
Conference in Paris 


and J. P. Richter, U.S.A., DH4B, at Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Calif., Aug 27-28, 1923. 142.36 km./hr., 88.45 mi./hr. 

5000 km. (3106.85 mi.)—(United States) Lts. L. H. Smith 
and J. P. Richter, U.S.A., DH4B, at Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Calif., Aug. 27-28, 1923. 142.53 km./hr., 88.55 mi./hr. 


With Useful Load of 250 kg. (551 Ib.) 


Duration—No record. 

Distance—No record. 

Altitude—(France) Adjudant Bury, Bréguet, Renault 30¢ 
hp., at Bourget, France, June 1, 1923. 8,466 m., 27,768 ft. 


With Useful Load of 500 kg. (1102 Ib.) 


Duration—No record. 

Distance—No record. 

Altitude—(Spain) Captain Thierry, Bréguet Sesquiplane, 
Type 19A2, Lorraine 400 hp., at Cuatro Vientos, Madrid, 
March 12, 1923. 5,992 m., 19,654 ft. 


With Useful Load of 1000 kg. (2204 Ib.) 


Duration—No record. 

Distance—No record. 

Altitude—(France) Jean Casale, Blériot Biplane, 4 His- 
pano 180 hp. engines, at Buc, France, June 1, 1923. 4,990 m., 
16,367 ft. 
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With Useful Load of 1500 kg. (3306 Ib.) 


Duration—(Great Britain) Capt. C. T. R. Hill, Handley 
Page W8, 2 Napier-Lion 450 hp., at Cricklewood, England, 
May 4, 1920. 1 hr. 20 min. 

Distance—No record. 

Altitude—(Great Britain) Capt. C. T. R. Hill, Handley 
Page W8, 2 Napier-Lion 450 hp., at Cricklewood, England, 
May 4, 1920. 4,267 m., 13,996 ft. 


With Useful Load of 2000 kg. (4408 Ib.) 


Duration—(United States) Lt. H. R. Harris, U.S.A., Bar- 
ling Bomber, 6 Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 27, 1923. 1 hr. 19 min. 11.8 sec. 

Distance—No record. 

Altitude-—(United States) Lt. H. R. Harris, U.S.A., Bar- 
ling Bomber, 6 Liberty 400 hp. at Wilbur Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 25, 1923. 2049 m., 6722 ft. 


With Useful Load of 3000 kg. (6612 Ib.) 


Duration—(United States) Lt. H. R. Harris, U.S.A., Bar- 
ling Bomber, 6 Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 27, 1923. 1 hr. 19 min. 11.8 see 

Distance—No record. 

Altitude—(United States) Lt. H. R. Harris, U.S.A., Bar- 
ling Bomber, 6 Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, Oct 27, 1923. 1,629 m., 5,344 ft. 


CLASS C-2 (SEAPLANES) 
Returning to Point of Departure 


Duration—(United States) Lt. M. A. Schur, U.S.N., Davis- 
Douglas, Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 12, 1923. 
11 hr. 18 min. 59 see. 

Distance—(United States) Lt. M. A. Sehur, U.S.N.,: Davis- 
Douglas, Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 12, 1923. 
1275 km., 792.25 mi. 

Altitude—(Franee) Maurice Hurel, CAMS36, 2 Hispano- 
Suiza 300 hp., at St. Raphael, France, Feb. 2, 1924. 6,368 m. 
20,886 ft. 

Maximum Speed—(Italy) Alexander Passaleva, Marchetti- 
Savoia, Hispano 300 hp., at Milan, Italy, Dee. 28, 1922. 
280.155 km./hr., 174.07 mi./hr. 

Speed for 100 km. (62.14 mi.)—(Italy) Captain Biard, 
Supermarine, Napier-Lion 450 hp., at Naples, Italy, Aug. 12, 
1922. 208.818 km./hr., 129.75 mi./hr. 

200 km. (124.27 mi.)— (Great Britain) Lt. D. Rittenhouse, 
U.S.N., Curtiss CR3, Curtiss 500 hp., at Cowes, England, 
Sept. 28, 1923. 273.411 km./hr., 170.53 mi./hr. 

500 km. (310.69 mi.)—(United States) Lt. M. A. Schur, 
U.S.N., Davis-Douglas, Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., 
June 6, 1923. 115.87 km./hr., 72 mi./hr.° 

1000 km. (621.37 mi.)—(United States) Lt. M. A. Schur, 
U.S.N., Davis-Douglas, Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., 
June 12, 1923. 113.74 km./hr., 70.49 mi./hr. 


With Useful Load of 250 kg. (551 Ib.) 
Duration—(United States) Lt. H. T. Stanley, U.S.N., 
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F5L, 2 Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 6, 1923. 
10 hr. 23 min. 58 see. 

Distance—(United States) Lt. H. T. Stanley, U.S.N., F5L, 
2 Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 6, 1923. 925 
km. 574.75 mi. 

Altitude—(United States) Lt. E. B. Brix, U.S.N., Davis- 
Douglas, Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 7, 1923. 
3,307 m., 10,850 ft. 


With Useful Load of 500 kg. (1102 Ib.) 


Duration—(United States) Lt. H. E. Holland, U.S.N., 
F5L, 2 Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 6, 1923. 
7 hr. 35 min. 54 see. 

Distance—-(United States) Lt. H. E. Holland, U.S.N., 
F5L, 2 Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 6, 1923. 
750 km., 466 mi. 

Altitude—(United States) Lt. R. L. Fuller, U.S.N., F5L, 
2 Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 7, 1923. 2542 
m., 8438 ft. 


With Useful Load of 1000 kg. (2204 Ib.) 


Duration—-(United States) Lt. R. L. Fuller, U.S.N., Davis- 
Douglas, Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 6, 1923. 
2 hr. 45 min. 9 see. 

Distance—(United States) Lt. R. L. Fuller, U.S.N., Davis- 
Douglas, Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 6, 1923. 
325 km., 205.2 mi. 

Altitude—(United States) Lt. E. E. Dolecek, U.S.N., F5L, 
2 Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 7, 1923. 2432 m., 
7979 ft. 


With Useful Load of 1500 kg. (3306 Ib.) 


Duration—(United States) Lt. H. T. Stanley, U.S.N., F5L, 
2 Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 7, 1923. 2 hr. 
18 min. 

Distance-—No record. 

Altitude—(United States) Lt. H. T. Stanley, U.S.N., F5L, 
2 Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 7, 1923. 1732 m., 
5682 ft. , 


With Useful Load of 2000 kg. (4408 Ib.) 


Duration—(United States) Lt. H. E. Holland, U.S.N., F5L, 
2 Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 7, 1923. 51 min. 

Distance—No record. 

Altitude—(United States) Lt. H. E. Holland, U.S.N., F5L, 
2 Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 7, 1923. 1489 m., 
1884 ft. 


CLASS D. (GLIDERS) 


Duration—(France) Alexis Maneyrol, Peyret, at Vauville, 
France, Jan. 29, 1923. 8 hr. 4 min. 50.4 see. 

Distance—(France) Lieutenant Thoret, Bardin, at Vauville, 
France, Aug. 26, 1923. 8,100 m., 26,568 ft. 

Altitude—(France) E. Descamps, Dewoitine, at Biskra, Al- 
geria, Feb. 7, 1923. 545 m., 1787.6 ft. 


American Records which are not World Records 


Following is a list of official American records which are 
not world records, that is, the corresponding world record 
is in each eategory higher than the American record. All 
other American official records, not listed below, are at the 
same time official world records. 

It will be seen from this list that while the United States 
holds no world reeords for free balloons, airships and gliders, 
it holds twenty-seven out of thirty-three world records for 
airplanes and seventeen out of twenty-one world records for 
seaplanes. The official world records now existing (free bal- 
loons, airships, airplanes, seaplanes and gliders) number 
seventy, of which forty-four were made in the United States. 


CLASS A. (SPHERICAL BALLOONS) 
All Categories 


Duration—C. B. Harmon, St. Louis to Edina, Mo., Oct. 
4, 1909. 4 hr. 26 min. 


Distance—A. R. Hawley, St. Louis, to Lake Tchotogama, 
Canada, Oct. 17-19, 1910. 1887.6 km., 1172.9 mi. 


CLASS B. (AIRSHIPS) 


Duration—-T. 8. Baldwin, 8.C. No. 1, Fort Meyer, Va., to 
Cherrydale and return, Aug. 14, 1908. 2 hr. 1 min. 50 see. 

Distance—No record. 

Altitude—-No record. 

Speed—No record. 


CLASS C. (AIRPLANES) 


Returning to Point of Departure 
Without Refueling 


Altitude—Lt. J. A. Macready, Lepére, Supercharged Lib- 
erty 400 hp., at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 28, 1921. 
10,518 m., 34,508 ft. 








With Useful Load of 250 kg. (551 Ib.) 


Duration—Lt. H. R. Harris, U.S.A., Barling Bomber, 6 
Liberty 400 hp. at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 
27, 1923. 1 hr. 19 min. 11.8 see. 

Distance—No record 

Altitude—Lt. Rutledge Irvine, Davis-Douglas Torpedo 
Plane, Liberty 420 hp., MeCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, April 
17, 1923. 3,539 m., 11,609 ft. 


With Useful Load of 500 kg. (1102 Ib.) 


Duration—Lt. H. R. Harris, U.S.A., Barling Bomber, 6 
Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 
27, 1923. 1 hr. 19 min. 11.8 see. 

Altitude—Lt. Rutledge Irvine, Davis-Douglas Torpedo 
Plane, Liberty 420 hp., MeCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, April 
17, 1923. 3,539 m., 11,609 ft. 


With Useful Load of 1000 kg. (2204 Ib.) 


Duration—Lt. H. R. Harris, U.S.A., Barling Bomber, 6 
Liberty 400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 
27, 1923. 1 hr. 19 min. 11.8 see. 

Altitude—Lt. Rutledge Irvine, Davis-Douglas Torpedo 
Plane, Liberty 420 hp., MeCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, April 
17, 1923. 3,539 m., 11,609 ft. 


This Week’s Cover 


The remarkable photograph showing the Fighting Plane 
Squadron One, Aireraft Squadrons, U. S. Battle Fleet, flying 
in V formation over San Diego harbor, which appears on 
this we¢k’s cover of AVIATION, is due to the courtesy of Lieut. 
G. T. Cuddihy, U.S.N., exeeutive officer of the squadron. 

In favoring us with this and other no less remarkable pho- 
tographs, Lieutenant Cuddihy writes: “In a recent issue of 
AVIATION a photograph of a line formation of this squadron 
was published. We appreciate the publicity given this squad- 
ron, but we are quite dissatisfied with the picture published, 
as it gives a poor impression of the flying ability of this 
squadron. Enclosed are several photographs of formations 
by this squadron which you are at liberty to publish.” 

Fighting (VF) Squadron One changed from Vought VE7 
planes to TS1 planes fitted with 200 hp. Wright J1 (Law- 
rance type) radial air-cooled engines in October, 1923. The 
complement consists of twelve officer pilots, eighty men and 
fifteen planes. Although this squadron previously held all 
gunnery records for Naval fighting planes, it has even bet- 
tered these records this year and at present bids fair to 
capture the gunnery trophy for the year 1923-24. In the 
recent individual] battle practice seven planes of this squadron 
won the coveted Navy E (Efficiency). Lt. Comdr. H. C. 
Wick, U.S.N., is commanding officer of this squadron. 

AVIATION is convinced that its readers will share its deep 
admiration for the wonderful proficiency of the Fighting 
Squadron One, so convincingly displayed in this photograph. 
The keen judgement of distances and the delicate touch of 
the stick and throttle such a perfeetly spaced close formation 
requires can only be appreciated to its full value by airmen. 
On the other hand, such formation flying would be impossible 
without an engine of the utmost reliability and even running, 
for the slightest drop in the R.P.M. would instantly break 
up the formation and, possibly, cause a collision. Hence the 
Wright J1 air-cooled radial engine deserves particular men- 
tion as the motive power of Fighting Plane Squadron One. 





Entry Fees for Dayton Air Races 
Following is a list of entry fees for the twelve events of 
the International Air Meet at Dayton, Oet. 2-4, 1924. 
Event One—“On to Dayton” Race, no fee. 
Event Two—Civilian two-seater race, $50. 
Event Three.-—Civilian two, three and four seater race, $50. 


Event Four—Liberty Engine Builders’ Trophy Race for 


two-seater observation planes, $100. 
Event Five—Mulvihill Model Trophy Contest, $2. 
Event Six—<Aviation Country Club of Detroit 
Race for commercial planes, $50. 
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With Useful Load of 1500 kg. (3306 Ib.) 


Duration—Lt. H. R. Harris, Barling Bomber, 6 Liberty 
400 hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 27, 1923, 
1 hr. 19 min. 11.8 see. 

Altitude—Lt. H. R. Harris, Barling Bomber, 6 Liberty 400 
hp., at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 25, 1923, 
2049 m., 6722 ft. 


CLASS C-2. (SEAPLANES) 


Altitude—Lt. C. F. Harper, U.S.N., Davis-Douglas, Liberty 
400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 7, 1923. 4,236 m., 13,898 
Tt. 

Maximum Speed—Bo’sn E. E. Reber, U.S.N., Davis-Doug- 
las, Liberty 400 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 7, 1923. 
165.08 km./hr., 102.57 mi./hr. 

Speed for 100 km. (62.14 mi.)—-Lt. R. A. Ofstie, U.S.N,, 
TS, Wright-Lawrance 275 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 13, 
1923. 196.27 km./hr., 121.95 mi./hr. 

200 km. (124.27 mi.)—Lt. R. A. Ofstie U.S.N., TS, Wright- 
Lawrance 275 hp., at San Diego, Calif., June 13, 1923. 194.95 
km./hr., 121.14 mi./hr. 


CLASS D. (GLIDERS) 
No records. 


Event Seven—Dayton Daily News Trophy Race for light 
planes, $50. 

Event Eight—Dayton Chamber of Commerce Trophy Race 
for large capacity planes, $100. 

Event Nine—Detroit News Air Mail Trophy Race, no fee. 

Event Ten—Speed and Efficiency Race for Light Planes, 
$50. 

Event Elevev—Brig. Gen. William Mitchell Trophy Race 
for service planes of the First Pursuit Group, Air Service, 
no fee. 

Event Twelve—Pulitzer Trophy Race for high speed planes, 
$100. 

The entry fee will be refunded if the contestant is in his 
allotted place and starts in the contest, provided the entry is 
received before Sept. 1. Entries received after Sept. 1, but 
prior to Sept. 8, will be penalized 25 per cent. Entries re- 
ceived after September 9, but prior to Sept. 15, will be penal- 
ized 50 per cent. After Sept. 15 entries will only be accepted 
with the written consent of all other entrants and the entry 
fee will not be refunded. 

Entry blanks and full particulars regarding entries, rules 
and prizes for the different events may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Contest Committee, Dayton Chapter, National 
Aeronautie Association, Dayton, Ohio. 





Skywriting Co. Wins Patent Suit 


The first action brought by the Skywriting Corporation of 
America against an infringer has been decided in favor of 
the Skywriting Corporation. The suit was brought by the 
corporation against Rogers Aireraft, Ine., and certain indi- 
viduals in respect of infringing flights performed on the 
Pacifie Coast. 

The case was tried in the District Court of the U. S. Dis- 
trict of California on Dee. 11, 1923, and by a ruling handed 
down on Feb. 27, 1924, the court sustained Patent No. 922,- 
709 and granted a permanent injunction and damages against 
the defendants. The court ruled that this patent secured to 
the Skywriting Corporation of America “the monoply of any 
sort of signalling or skywriting from an aerial machine by 
means of the use of coloring matter the output and deposit 
of which, and therefore the visibility of which, is controlled 
and determinable by a valve operated in accordance with 
some predetermined purpose.” 

By “coloring matter,” the court included any matter con- 
trasting with the sky, therefore visible therein. The infringer 
used a white smoke. 

It is understood that the Skywriting Corporation of Amer- 
ica owns a number of other patents covering both method 
and apparatus employed in skywriting. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 











Seattle News 
By R. J. Minshall 


The U. S. Reserve Airdrome at Seattle, usually known as 
Sand Point Flying Field, will soon be the scene of active 
preparations for the Round the World fliers. The prepara- 
tions provide for facilities for changing the land planes to 
seaplanes, with which equipment they will fly to Calcutta, 
India. 

Sand Point Flying Field is ideally located for this pur- 
pose, being nearly surrounded by Lake Washington. The 
field is thus a fine combination field, where seaplanes are pro- 
vided with run-ways, and have clear water stretches of 10 mi. 
or more in which to maneuver or take-off when heavily loaded. 
A contract has been let for construction of a dock and sea- 
plane handling equipment. 

Lieut. Clayton L. Bissell, A.S., who has been assigned ad- 
vanee officer of this Flight Division, was recently in Seattle, 
and inspected the facilities here. He also visited the plant of 
the Boeing Airplane Co., which will cooperate with the Round 
ihe World fliers when they reach Seattle. He commented 
very favorably upon the work being done by the Boeing 
company. 


Davenport News 
By Ralph W. Cram 

Frank Wallace is looking for a busy year at Wallace Field, 
Davenport, Iowa. Last year 146 visiting planes landed here 
and Mr. Wallace and Freddie Carlson, his field manager, hope 
for twice as many in 1924. Their service station will pump 
high-test gas into airplane tanks with the same speed it 
showed last Oetober, when entrants in the On-to-St. Louis race 
were serviced and off in seven minutes here. 

A recent visitor at Wallace Field was Lieut. Melver of St. 
Paul Field who was ferrying a new DH4B from Dayton to St. 
Paul. He was making the trip in three hops, via Chanute 
Field and Wallace Field, te St. Paul. 

Sergt. Aaron A. Porter and Private F. B. Lingenfelder 
hopped in here from Rantoul in a DeHaviland and left shortly 
for Minneapolis. A few days later they stopped on their way 
back. 

The Davenport Chamber of Commerce has adopted. resolu- 
tions strongly urging that Congress appropriate for continu- 
ing the Air Mail and endorsing the Winslow bill. The 
Davenport N.A.A. Chapter has 115 members and is antici- 
pating an address by Admiral Fullam next month. 


Presentation of Collier Trophy 

The formal presentation of the Collier Trophy to the U. S. 
Air Mail Service took place on Thursday, Feb. 28, 1924, in the 
offices of the Postmaster General. Col. F. P. Lahm acted as 
~pokesman and formally presented the trophy for 1923 to 
Postmaster General New, who accepted it in behalf of “the 
pilots and other personnel of the U. S. Air Mail Service for 
successfully demonstrating to the world the practicability of 
night flying in commercial transportation.” 

Among those present were the Hon. Harry S. New, Post- 

master General; Paul Henderson, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General; Carl F. Egge, General Superintendent of the Air 
Mail Service; and Dr. J. W. Sutherin, Assistant. Colonel 
Lalm, Dr. George Lewis, and Porter Adams represented the 
Collier Trophy Committee. 
_ The Collier Trophy was awarded to the Air Mail Service 
in 1922 for completing a year’s operation along the different 
toutes from coast to coast without a single fatal accident. 
The Collier Trophy is awarded annually by the National Aero- 
nautie Association for the greatest achievement of aviation in 
America, the value of which has been demonstrated by actual 
use during the preceding year. 
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Morro Castle II Reaches Porto Rico 

The Aecromarine metal hull flying boat Morro Castle II, 
piloted by C. J. Zimmermann, arrived at San Juan, Porto 
Rico, at 6.00 p. m. Tuesday, March 4. Upon their arrival the 
party was met by the Mayor of San Juan and a special re- 
ception committee including the Insular Band. 

The Morro Castle II left New York on Jan. 16, and success- 
fully rode out the terrific rain and wind storm that tore the 
Shenandoah loose from her mooring mast at Lakehurst. 

The flight of the Morro Castle II is the first such flight to be 
made by a commercial flying boat or airplane between New 














The Aeromarine metal hull flying boat Morro Castle I], with 
its new overhang wing bracing struts, which flew from New 


York to Porto Rico 


York and Porto Rico. The route flown covered approximately 
3,000 mi., and was done in about 43 hr. actual flying time. 
However, since leaving New York, the boat has carried pas- 
sengers at various points along the coast and at Cuba, and has 
covered more than 7,000 mi. in all. 

Beside pilot Zimmermann the boat carried Fred Thompson, 
special correspondent for the Outlook, Elon Jessup, associate 
editor of Field and Stream, and Floyd Walton, mechanic. 

The Morro Castle II is expected to return to New York 
about May 1 when she will have flown about 12,000 mi. 


Boeing DH4M1 Plane Tested - 

Lieut. W. H. Brookley, A. S., recently visited Seattle, and 
flight tested the Boeing-modified DH. This airplane is a 
standard DH with a steel body, a thick wing section and 
gas tanks in the upper wings. The ship came up to all ex- 
pectations, having a high speed, fully equipped, of 131 mi./ 
hr., and excellent maneuverability. These airplanes have 
been shipped to McCook Field, where they will undergo 
further flight tests, and be modified according to the require- 
ments of the Air Service. 

Harold T. (“Slim”) Lewis also flew the ship for the U. S. 
Mail Service. As this airplane has a disposable load of 
1700 lb., and carries 110 gal. of gasoline, it will be very well 
suited to the purpose of the Air Mail Service owing to the 
large available baggage space left in the fuselage by removal 
of the gas tanks. Pilot Lewis commented very favorabl¥ on 
Seattle’s excellent flying weather, saying that the warm all 
the year round climate would be well suited to Air Mail 
Service. . 


In Favor of the Air Mail 

The New York Chapter of the American -Association of 
Engineers, at a meeting held March 1, adopted a resolution 
requesting the directors of the chapter to confer with and 
advise the Senators and Representatives from New York of 
their desire to have the appropriation for the Air Mail Ser- 
vice continued as before, and increased, if possible. 
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Work of the Franco-Roumaine 


The Compagnie Franco-Roumaine de Navigation Aérienne 
was founded on April 23, 1920, and during the last four 
months of that year operated an air service between Paris 
and Prague, a distance of 1,000 km. 

In 1921, this line was operated from February to Novem- 
ber and was extended to Warsaw, thus covering a distance 
of 1,500 km. The number of airplanes in commission was 
increased to 57 and that of the engines to 93. 

In 1922, the company opened a new line, branching off the 
old line at Prague, and leading S.E. to Vienna, Budapest, 
Bucharest, and finally to Constantinople. The ‘system thus 
attained a total length of 3,144 km. The total personnel was 
380, the material comprised 84 airplanes and the number of 
engines was 139. 

In 1923, the Franco-Roumaine extended their S.E. line to 
Belgrade, the system then covering 3,264 km. The number 
of airplanes remained practically the same, but the personnel 
was increased to 500 and the engines to 144 power units. The 
number of kilometers covered by the airplanes also consider- 
ably increased, the highest figure being obtained in May, 1923, 
when the machines covered a distance of 185,526 km. 

In spite of the length of the various stages (from 400- 
600 km., or 3-5 hr. non-stop flight) the number of breakdowns 
has become almost negligible, accidents are extremely rare, 
the regularity of traffic is constantly improving and the 
financial position of the firm is much better. 

The company has organized the first night air service on 
the Belgrade-Bucharest stage (600 km.) and was the first to 
utilize three-engined airplanes on a commercial line. It is 
the adoption of these machines, combined with suitable ground 
organization, that has permitted the realization of the night 
service. 

The Franco-Roumaine’s system is interesting from a politi- 
cal point of view. The fact that an almost daily connection 
is obtained between the French capital and the capitals of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Roumania speaks for itself. The company has signed im- 
portant agreements with all these States. 

The commercial result is, of course, not what could be 
wished. Like every European company operating an air line, 
the Franco-Roumaine has to rely on State assistance. 

Nevertheless, financial results of operation are steadily im- 
proving. In 1923, the freight on certain sections of the line 
‘was such that only two-fifths could be aceepted. The ma- 
chines set off loaded to their utmost capacity and the increase 
of freight from 1922 to 1923 was 147 per cent. 

It is proposed to increase the rates considerably in 1924. 
The question is whether the paying users will consent to pay 
still more for what they already consider dear, but it is not 
impossible if the increased rates are accompanied by an 
appreciable improvement in transport. conditions. This im- 
provement is what the Franco-Roumaine is going to work for 
in 1924. They are going to try night flying, which, if carried 
out with sufficient safety, is certainly one of the best means 
for attracting the public, in view of the enormous gain of 
time over the railway. 

The year 1924 will then see a new express time table, by 
which passengers, mail and freight can leave Paris at 11 
o’clock in the evening and arrive at Prague next morning, at 
Warsaw, Vienna and Budapest by mid-day, at Belgrade in the 
evening, at Bucharest at nightfall, and finally at Constanti- 
nople the following morning. In this way aircraft on the 
Franco-Roumaine lines will take one-third the time oceupied 
by the other means of transport. 


New Belgian Air Companies 


Two new aviation companies have recently been formed in 
Belgium. The first is known as the S8.0.C.T.A., or Société 
Colombophile de Transports Aériens, the object of which is to 
transport racing pigeons to localities in France or neighboring 
countries from whence they ean fly back to Belgium for the 
pigeon races which are so much in favor in that country. 
The president of the new company, which has a capital of 
1,000,000 franes is M. Jules Jaussens, president of the Fédér- 
ation des Sociétés Colombophiles, which in Belgium alone had 
a membership of 350,000. 
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To give an idea of the importance of the transport of 
pigeons in Belgium, it is known that 30 million pigeons are 
sent to France annually for racing purposes, and the ad- 
vantage of sending them by air instead of by rail is consider- 
able. In the first place the speed of transport by air is such 
that the birds are caged for a comparatively short time, and 
the cost of transport and the feeding of the birds is reduced 
to a minimum. 

Similarly, the conditions for flying are eminently suitable 
for pigeon racing. Weather conditions, radio weather reporis 
from the releasing airdrome and the suitability of airdromes 
for this purpose as compared to railway sidings where the 
birds are liable to damage from wires, other trains, ete., are 
all arguments in favor of air transport. 

During the past year a Junkers monoplane was specially 
fitted up for the transport of pigeons and operated with suc- 
cess hy M. Chairdron, and the experience gained from this 
venture has prompted the formation of the new company. 

The other new company is the C.A.B., or Compagnie Aéri- 
enne Belge, the purpose of which is to organize aerial photog- 
raphy and aerial survey work in Belgium and the Belgian 
Congo. The president of the C.A.B. is M. Fernand Jacobs, 
president of the Belgian Aero Club. 


Moscow-Koenigsberg Air Traffic 


The Deruluft company which operates the Koenigsberg- 
Smolensk-Mosecow commercial air service, lately issued a 
report on its Operations during the past flying year, May to 
October, 1923. It appears from this report that the number 
of regular flights on this line was 160; test and exhibition 
flights 110; distance covered 212,000 km.; passengers carried 
651; freight carried 54.3 tons; number of breakages, one. 
There only were six interrupted flights, all of which were com- 
pleted. Of these one was due to lack of fuel owing to strong 
head winds, three were due to fog, and two to the arrest of the 
planes by the Lithuanian authorities at Kovno. 

The report adds that the Lithuanian and Latvian authorities 
obstruct the work of the Deruluft in every possible way, so 
that the planes have to complete the stage of 510 mi. from 
Smolensk to Koenigsberg in a single flight. It is proposed, 
however, to alleviate this situation by building an intermediate 
landing ground on Russian territory, either at Polotzk or at 
Drissa. 

There has been no fatal accident during two years’ oper- 
ations of the line, and the reliability of the service is reckoned 
at 99 per cent. Of the thirteen machines at present under 
control of the Deruluft all but one are in perfect order. 


Australian Airways 


The Western Australian Airways, Ltd., recently totaled 
200,000 flying miles’ flying on the weekly air mail service they 
operate between Geraldton and Derby, on the West coast of 
Australia. The service between these two points, which are 
1200 mi. distant from one another, is operated by Bristol 
Tourer planes. One of these ships, which completed 600 hr. 
flying without overhaul, was inspected by a government in- 
spector and found to be perfectly airworthy, although some 
minor replacements were recommended. 

The mail carrying contract of this firm was recently re- 
newed by the Australian Minister of Defense. 


Italian Airway Plans 


The first Italian airway over which a commercial service will 
be operated is from Turin to Trieste. The service will be run 
with seaplanes over the available rivers and lakes. At first, 
only mails and express matter will be carried, but it is pro- 
posed to earry passengers when the service will be well under 
way. The company charged with the operation of the service 
is the S.I.S.A. of Portorose, near Trieste. 


Constantinople-Angora Airway 


Experiments are being made with a view to establishing an 
airway service between Constantinople and Angora, a distance 
of 230 mi. Trial flights are being carried out with Junkers 
monoplanes. The journey is expected to take 3 hr., and it 
is hoped to establish a regular service running three times & 
week. 
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U.S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 
Central American Flight Finished 


The Chief of Air Service has received a cablegram that the 
Air Service flight to the capitals of Central America has safely 
returned to France Field, Panama Canal Zone. The personnel 
‘s in exeellent condition and they report an enthusiastic re- 











Air Service, is prepared to forward to them slides and motion 
picture films, many of which will undoubtedly prove of great 
assistance in the work of building up their units. It is 
believed that the use of this material will aid greatly in the 
maintenance of morale and the creation of a feeling of closer 
contact among the officers of Reserve and National Guard or- 
ganizaticns. 








The Air Service officers who made the Central American flight—(L. to R.:) Lieut. Leland Miller, photo officer; Lt. Perry 
Wainer, radio officer; Maj. Roycroft Walsh, flight commander; Maj. Follett Bradley, assistant flight commander; Lieut. 
Frank F. Albrook, engineer officer; and Lieut. Levi L. Beery, navigation officer 


ception by the large crowds of people who turned out to see 
them in all places which they visited. 

During the course of the flight, photographs were taken of 
places which appeared to be worthy of consideration as land- 
ing fields. When compiled, the data collected by the Army 
airmen in each country will be presented to its government 
with a view to its use by that country in the establishment of 
al airway modelled according to the system used in the 
United States. 

The flight was composed of three airplanes, two DeHavi- 
lands and a Martin Bomber. The DeHaviland planes were 
used for all missions in connection with airway charting, and 
the Martin Bomber for transporting three enlisted mechanics 
and radio equipment to maintain communication between the 
DH planes while out on airway charting missions. 

Che officers who comprised the flight were as follows: Maj. 
Royeroft Walsh, flight commander; Maj. Follett Bradley, 
assistant flight commander; 1st Lieuts. Perry Wainer, L. W. 
Miller, F. F. Albrook and Levi L. Beery. 

Lieut. John M. Clark, the advance officer of the flight, 
arranged for the itinerary, supplies, landing fields, and other 


details pertaining to governmental cooperation in the various 
countries, 


Motion Picture Films and Slides for Education 


To aid officers of the Air Service, Regular Army, on duty 
with Reserve and National Guard organizations in their in- 
struction program, the Information Division, Office Chief of 
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Letters will be sent to all Air Service officers of the Regular 
Army on duty with these organizations apprising them of 
the matter and furnishing them with a list of such slides and 
films. Arrangements have been made to transport these slides 
and films on Government bill of lading. 

Fast Flying over Imperial Valley District 

On a flight recently made from Rockwell Field, Calif. to 
Yuma, Ariz., for the purpose of transporting Lieut. L. E. 
Thomas, a Reserve officer, to Rockwell Field, Lieut. V. Hine, 
the pilot of the plane, made the round trip in 195 min., the 
return flight from Yuma consuming 95 min. 

This brings to mind the fact that it takes a railroad train 
practically a whole afternoon to cross the desert, and when 
one travels in the summer fime a train ride across this ex- 
pansive stretch of waste land is attended by considerable dis- 
comfort from the intense heat. Considering the great saving 
in time and the comfort experienced in traveling in the upper 
air in a cooler atmosphere the advantages of airplane travel 
are at once apparent. 

Preparing for Summer Training Camps 

In anticipation of work during the late spring and summer 
on Curtiss planes for National Guard and Training Camp 
units, the shops at the Fairfield Air Intermediate Depot, Ohio, 
have been manufacturing a considerable amount of Curtiss 
parts in order to keep up the stock to a suitable point, and 
have also been figuring on special jigs and fixtures for the 
manufacture of several Curtiss parts, the wartime supply of 
which has been exhausted. 
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Army Orders 


See. Lieut. Alexander George, 5th Cav., Fort Clark, to A.S., 
Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, for duty and training. 

Two months’ leave to First Lieut. Carlton F. Bond, A.S., 
effective Feb. 29, with permission to leave continental limits 
of U.S. 

Maj. Ford Ashman Carpenter, staff specialist, O.R.C., 
Belleville, Ill, to active duty, Eighth Airship Company, 
Balloon and Airship School, Scott Field, by April 14, revert- 
ing to inactive status April 27. 

Resignation See. Lieut. Bordner Frederick Ascher, A.S., 
accepted. 

Maj. Rush B. Lincoln, A.S., Seott Field, designated assistant 
commandant, Balloon and Airship School, that station, on 
relief of Capt. Laurence F. Stone, A.S., with other duties. 

Maj. Perey E. Van Nostrand, A.S., Naval Aireraft Factory, 
Philadelphia, and temporary duty Naval Air Station, Lake- 
hurst, to Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, for training 
with elass beginning March 17. 

Two months’ leave to First Lieut. Neal Creighton, A.S., 
from Feb. 20. 

Maj. George H. Brett, A.S., Crissy Field, to Fairfield Air 
Intermediate Depot, for duty. 

Fifteen days’ leave to First Lieut. Frederick W. Evans, A.S., 
from Feb. 19. 

First Lieut. Randolph P. Williams, A.S. (Corps of Engi- 
neers), relieved from detail in A.S. and training and duty, 
Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, and attached to Second 
Engineers. 


Night Flying at Fort Bliss 


The entire week, Jan. 21 to 26, was spent by the 2nd Di- 
vision, Air Service, at Fort Bliss, Tex., in night flying train- 
ing. In all, fourteen flights were made during the week, con- 
sisting of practice landings on lighted field, practice flare land- 
ings, artillery adjustment, flying closed circuits using all 
available instruments for navigation. As a final ending of the 
night flying four planes flew from Marfa, Tex., to Fort Bliss 
on Jan. 24. The first plane left Marfa at 8.15 p. m. and ar- 
rived at Fort Bliss at 10.35 p. m. The other planes left 
Marta at intervals of fifteen minutes and arrived at Fort Bliss 
at intervals of about the same time. 

All of these flights were made without incident and the 
pilots experienced no difficulty in flying the correct course. 
One thing which impressed all the officers was the utter de- 
fenselessness of cities such as El Paso against aircraft unless 
protected by a sufficient air force. The city could be seen 
from a point over Sierra Blanca and bombing planes could 
have entirely destroved the city without suffering any injury 
to themselves no matter how well protected by ground defenses. 


Boatswain A. F. Dietrich Killed 


Boatswain Arthur F. Dietrich, U.S.N., was fatally injured 
when the Douglas torpedo plane which he was _ piloting 
crashed on landing in the Anacostia River, abreast the Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., Monday, March 3. Two other 
occupants of the plane, W. J. Morris, C.M.M., and E. J. 
Cing-Mars, M.M. le. eseaped with but slight injuries. The 
fatal accident occurred as Dietrich was bringing the plane to 
a landing after a test flight with the bombiag and torpedo 
equipment which had recently been installed on the plane. 
The plane nosed over and landed on its back in the water. 
Efforts to release Boatswain Dietrich from the pilot’s seat 
were unsuccessful until the plane had been towed to the sea- 
wall at the Air Station. It was found that the injuries he had 
sustained had probably resulted in instant death. A board 
of inquiry has been convened to examine and report upon the 
circumstances. 

Boatswain Dietrich was one of the most experienced pilcts 
in Naval Aviation, having been identified with aviation in the 
Navy for the past ten years. He was one of the best known 
pilots in the Navy and his death will be felt as a personal 
loss by his many friends in the service. 

Boatswain Dietrich was 34 years old at the time of his 
death. He was born in Rochester, N. Y., and enlisted in the 
Navy at Grand Rapids, Mich., in October, 1909. He was 
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stationed at the Naval Air Station at Pensacola, Fla., when 
that station was first organized before the war, and received 
his designation as Naval Aviator there when a Boatswain’s 
Mate, first class, in October, 1917. He was appointed Ensign 
(Temporary) on June 1, 1918, and three months later was 
promoted to Lieutenant, junior grade. He received his per- 
manent rank of Boatswain in December, 1921. During the 
war he was stationed at Pensacola, the Naval Air Station at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and the Naval Air Station at Rock- 
away, L. I. He went to Pensacola again in May, 1920, for 
further training in additional types of Naval aircraft, and 
went from there to the Aireraft Squadrons operating with 
the Atlantic, later the Scouting Fleet. He was assigned 


to duty at the Naval Air Station at Anacostia on May 1,’ 


1923. 
CS1 and SDW1 Planes Fly to Florida 


Two CS1 and one SDW1 type long distance scouting sea- 
planes left the Naval Air Station at Anacostia, D. C., on 
March 1 for Miami, Fla. The planes made the flight by way 
of Hampton Roads, Va., and Charleston, 8. C. The pur- 
pose of the flight is threefold: to make long-distance test 
flights, to participate in the air meet to be held at Miami on 
March 7 and 8, and to join the Aircraft Squadrons of the 
Fleet at Key West, where the three planes will be demon- 
strated for the benefit of the Squadrons. The SDW1 and 
CS1 planes will not actually take part in any of the races at 
Miami, but will make numerous flights during the Air Meet, 
and will be present at all events. After the meet the three 
planes will proceed to Key West, for the purpose stated 
above, and from there they will fly to the Naval Air Station 
at Pensacola, Fla., for further service tests. 

The CS1 plane has been recently developed by the Navy 
Department as a long-distance scouting plane, combining the 
work of scouting with bomb dropping and torpedo launching. 
The SDW1 is also a recent addition to the types of Naval 
aireraft, and is similar to the CSl. The two types have re- 
cently been undergoing tests at the Naval Air Station at 
Anacostia, and the Miami flight will serve as a final test, 
together with the trials at Key West and Pensacola, before 
the planes are issued to the service. The CS1 and SDW1 
planes are a part of Scouting Plane Squadron Three at the 
Naval Air Station at Anacostia, D. C., and are commanded 
on the Florida flight by the Commanding Officer of that or- 
ganization, Lieut Comdr. C. P. Mason, U.S.N. Lieut. Comdr. 
H. B. Cecil, U.S.N., head of the Flight Division in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, is the Officer-in-Charge of the Navy entries 
in the races during the Miami Meet. He in a passenger in 
one of the three planes on the flight from Washington. 


Lecture on Naval Aviation 


The students of the College of Engineering of New York 
University were addressed on Naval Aviation by Lieut. John 
W. Iseman, U.S.N.R.F., Commanding Officer of the Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y. Naval Reserve Air Station, on Feb. 29. This 
is the only University in this country conducting a regular 
undergraduate course in aeronautics, and the lecture was 
enthusiastical'y received by the student audience. Nine ap- 
plications for enrollment in the Naval Aviation training course 
at Fort Hamilton were received after the lecture. 


Langley Demonstrates Deck Flying 


A demonstration of flying’on and off the deck of the U.S.S. 
Langley, aircraft carrier, was held at Culebra, P.R., on Feb. 
11, for the benefit of Capt. A. W. Marshall, Commander, 
Aireraft Squadrons Battle Fleet, and some thirty officers of 
that organization. Three successful flights and landings were 
made for the benefit of the visitors. After the flights a lee- 
ture on “Aireraft Carriers” was given in the wardroom of 
the Langley by Comdr. Kenneth Whiting, and was attended 
by the visiting officers. 

Battle Fleet Air Squadrons at Porto Rico 

The Aireraft Squadrons Battle Fleet, that recently arrived 
at Culebra, P. R., on the U.S.S. Jason, have constructed @ 
camp at Coontz Field, Culebra, for their use. The camp 15 
ealled Camp Robison and is fitted with all possible con- 
veniences. 
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Scouting Fleet Air Squadrons 

Scouting operations in fan-like formation with the Fleet, 
spotting for battleship gunfire, bombing and torpedo attacks 
against the vessels of the Fleet and radio communication be- 
tween aircraft and a submerged submarine are a few of the 
recent activities of the Aireraft Squadrons Scouting Fleet 
in the combined Fleet maneuvers in the Caribbean. 

A sortie with the Fleet was conducted by the Squadrons 
on Feb. 11 in which the planes assembled at a designated 
point from which they spread out, in pairs, on every 30 deg. 
of the compass, Scouting Plane Squadron One taking the 
southern half of the compass, and Torpedo and Bombing 
Plane Squadron One taking the northern half. Each plane 
scouted on a 30 mi. course, and the planes of the Scouting 
Squadron then moved south 35 mi., retaining their fan-like 
formation. The planes then reformed and returned, over the 
Fleet, in a twelve plane formation. 

Later in the week a patrol of four planes was maintained, 
in another problem, to look for the Fleet. After the Fleet 
had been located the planes of the Squadrons made a bombing 
and torpedo attack. 

One of the most interesting operations carried on was the 
search for a Marine DT that had had a forced landing. The 
U.S.S. Teal picked up the plane, while the plane from the 
Squadrons that was searching for the DT found it and 
dropped flares over the operations of the Teal, aiding in 
the recovery of the disabled plane, after darkness had set in. 
In a report we find “It is possible that in such a case where 
the lights of the disabled plane were gone and the Very 
pistol shells expended, these flares would have lighted up the 
area to such an extent as to allow a tender or tenders to locate 
a plane down at a great distance.” 

Spotting with the U.S.S. Wyoming was also done by two 
planes of the Squadrons for two days, and one plane con- 
ducted communication drills with a submarine both submerged 
and on the surface, to determine the strength and range of 
the radio equipment under varying conditions. 


Exhibition Fliers Commend Navy Parachutes 

An unexpected compliment was paid fo the parachutes now 
being issued to the service by two professional exhibition 
fliers who visited the Naval Air Station at Pensacola during 
the latter part of January. These men were giving exhi- 
bitions of flying, wing walking and parachute jumping at 
various points throughout the South. They had two para- 
chutes which had been specially made for them. The oppor- 
tunity was given them to compare their parachutes with the 
new Navy standard type. After seeing the Navy parachutes 
the civilian aviators were so impressed with their superiority 
over the ones that they had that they wished to make an im- 
mediate purchase from the small stock at Pensacola, and were 
much disappointed when they found this was impossible. 
Their plane was damaged, suffering a broken wing spar, while 
at Pensacola. The men repaired it themselves, and before 
testing the repaired plane they requested the loan of one of 
the Navy parachutes. They desired the assurance of safety 
afforded by the Navy parachute while testing the structural 
strength of the plane after it had been repaired. 


Marine Aviators Returning to Quantico 

The Aviation Division of the Marine Corps Expeditionary 
Force is now on its way back to Quantico, Va., having left 
the Caribbean on Feb. 23 and 24, on the U.S.S. Henderson 
and the U.S.S. Sirius. 
_ The last week of operations consisted of aircraft operations 
In conjuction with the activities of the field artillery of the 
Marine troops based at Culebra, P. R. The planes conducted 
both daylight and night spotting for the field guns. The night 
operations were carried on with the use of parachute flares 
dropped from the aircraft, illuminating the targets for the 
guns, 


Lights for Night Flying at San Diego 

Lights for night flying have been installed on hangar num- 
ber two at the Naval Air Station at San Diego, Calif. The 
lights, three in number, each contain a 1000 watt bulb. Dur- 
ing March night flying experiments will be conducted to 
determine their value. If the tests are satisfactory it is 
planned to make similar installations on each of the other 
four new hangars recently erected at the station. 
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Stimulating Aviation Interest 


The Reserve Aviation officers of the Ninth Naval District 
have shown a great deal of interest in the establishment of 
five ground school training units in the District. Forty re- 
serve officers have applied for re-enrollment in the various 
units, which are located at Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Indi- 
anapolis and Minneapolis. 

The ground school instruction at these cities is carried on 
by qualified Reserve Naval Aviators, and the ground school 
course used at the Naval Air Station at Pensacola is the basis 
of instruction. Upon completion of the ground school work 
the reserve aviators get flight instruction at the Naval Reserve 
Air Station located at the Great Lakes Training Station. 
Forty-five days instruction during the first two years is given, 
and fifteen days instruction per year is given thereafter, to- 
gether with flights at Great Lakes at any time desired. The 
Reserve Aviation organization in the Ninth Naval District is 
doing much to supply an adequate reserve of Naval Aviators 
whose services in time of emergency will be invaluable. 
Aviation interest in the District among the people as a whole 
has been greatly stimulated by this work. 


Plane Explodes Floating Mine Scare 


What was believed to be a deadly German mine was located 
by the personnel of Coast Guard Station 179, and a plane 
from the Naval Air Station at Hampton Roads was despatched 
to eliminate the floating terror. Upon arrival the pilot of the 
plane discovered that it was not a German mine, but was a 
harmless one used by the Fleet in target practice. In order 
to relieve the fears of all concerned, however, the fixtures on 
the mine were removed and its harmlessness demonstrated. 


To Convert North Island into Paradise 


The desert wastes of North Island, San Diego, the site of 
the Naval Air Station, will soon be enlivened by a touch of 
green. Over 250 ornamental trees and forty cherry trees are 
being set out on the island, which does not naturally have a 
very extensive vegetation. It is felt that the shade and the 
cherries will have a very uplifting effect on the men of the 
station. 





CALENDAR OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 

March 7-8. Curtiss Marine Flying Trophy Race 
and Flying Meet, Miami, Fla. 

March 15. Start of World Flight of the U. S. 
Army Air Service, Los Angeles. 

March 31. Closing date for papers submitted to 
Royal Aeronautical Society of Great 
Britain for the R38 Memorial Prize. 

April 23. National Balloon Race, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

June 3-11. International Aircraft Expositon, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

June 15. Gordon Bennett International Balloon 
Race, Brussels, Belgium. 

June 2]. Annual F.A.I. Conference, Panis, 
France. 

June 22. Commodore Beaumont International 
Cup Race for high speed airplanes, 
Istres, France. 

July 5-6. Zenith International Airplane Effici- 
ency Race, Paris, France. 

August. “Tour de France des Avionnettes.”’ 
International Round-France race for 
light airplanes. 

Oct. 2-4. International Air Races, incl. Pulitzer 
Trophy Race, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 24-25. Schneider Cup Race, Baltimore. 

Dec. 17. Twenty-first anniversary of the first 
successful airplane flight. 
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Naval Orders 


Lt. Comdr. Grattan C. Dichman, det. Nav. Air Sta. Hamp- 
ton Roads to Aircraft Squadrons Battle Fleet. 

Lt. Isaac Schlossbach, det. Nav. Air Sta. Coco Solo, C. Z., 
to Nav. Air Sta., San Diego. 

Lt. Henry T. Stanley, det. Aircraft Sqdrns. Battle Fleet 
to Nav. Air Sta. Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Gun. Matthew Kenney, Orders 2-13-24 to Bu. Aero. re- 
voked, continue duty U.S.S. Colorado. 

Gun. Thomas A. Marshall, despatch orders 2-12-24 to Bu. 
Aero. revoked, to continue duty U.S.S. Omaha. 

Gun. John T. Robertson, det. Nav. Air Sta. Lakehurst, to 
Battle Fleet. 

Pay Clk. John G. Gruebeie (Ret.) det. Nav. Air Sta. San 
Diego, to home relieved all active duty. 

Lt. Robt. W. Fleming, det. Bu. Aero. to U.S.S. Raleigh. 

Lt. Edward Mixon, det. Navy Helium Prod. Plant, Fort 
Worth, Tex. to 11th Nav. District. 

Lt. Giochino Varini, det. Aircraft Squadrons Scouting Fleet 
to Aircraft Squadrons Battle Fleet. 

Lt. (jg) Edwin H. Bradley, orders 2-12-24 to Nay. Air Sta. 
Lakehurst revoked, to continue duty R/S, New York. 
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Lt. (jg) John E. Welchel, Uncomp. portion orders 2-23-24 
to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta. Pensacola revoked, to U.S.S. 
Texas. 

Gunner R. Phillips, det. U.S.S. Wright, to Battle Fleet. 

Bosn. Geo. F Kahle, det. U.S.S. Wright, to temp duty Nav. 
Air Sta. Pensacola, Fla. 


Mooring Mast at San Diego under Way 


Work on the erection of the mooring mast for the rigid 
airship Shenandoah at the Naval Air Station at San Diego 
is progressing rapidly. The work on the foundation is now 
under way. This mast will be used as a mooring base for the 
U.S.S. Shenandoah during operations with the Fleet as a 
scout in the Pacific, and will also serve as a western terminal 
for trans-continental flights. 


Lakehurst to Have Air Circus 

Plans for an Air Cireus to be held on May 30 are being 
made at the Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, N. J. The plans 
inelude flights of the rigid airship Shenandoah, flights by 
free ballons, the J type non-rigid airship at the station and 
airplane acrobatics. 





If you are one of the companies in your state having first 
class facilities for passenger carrying, pilots’ training and 
special flights, you should be represented in WHERE TO 
FLY each week. 

RATES ON APPLICATION 











CALIFORNIA 

Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 

and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 

construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 

rates for a limited time. 


MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 











ILLINOIS 


FLY THEM YOURSELF 


Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 
Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
School Dept., 810 Des Plaines, Forest Park, Ill. 








ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 


NEW JERSEY 
LEARN ON AVRO and DH6. 

The AVRO is fast enough so you can really learn to fly 
and the DH6 is safe to solo on, as it cannot tail spin. 
THE CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 

New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Hts., New Jersey 








NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CO., INC. 














ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 
Field. Chicago, Ill. yy,it for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORE ROWE FLIERS 


You receive individual instruction by Rowe Ground work, 
primary and advanced flying. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








ILLINOIS 


LEARN TO FLY 


Courses at Write 
Lowest Rates for Details 


VARNEY AIRCRAFT CO., PEORIA, ILL. 








itis DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








INDIANA 
One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 


KOKOMO AVIATION CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES 








MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 


OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bldg. 3} Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 








MINNESOTA 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 


The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort 


Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 





SCHOOL OF AVIATION 











TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD 
South of Town between two Government Fields 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 


City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 








VIRGINIA 

. BIG STONE GAP 

Training in JNS, AVROS, STANDAKDS and CANUCKS. 
Passenger Carrying, Photography, all kinds Commercial Flying. 
Ships for sale. Communicate with 

W. H. WREN BIG STONE GAP VA. 








WISCONSIN 
CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 


FLYING SCHOOL 
Milwaukee Air Port 
GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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LBE< fadiator, 


—S 


are used all 
i r over the world. 


Used on more than 10,000 Aircraft. 


Fitted to the winners of the following:—Coupe Gordon Bennett, 2 Coupes 
Deutsch. Pulitzer, Circuit de Brescia, The World’s Speed Record; The Aerial 
Derby, The Deutsch Cup, 1922, The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
Cup, Coupe Zenith, 1923; The World's Altitude Record, etc. 


36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 




















FOR PARTICULARS APPLY :— 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 













PIGMENTED DOPES 
VARNISHES ENAMELS 


>TFFANINE- 


Reg. Trade Mark 





NIGHT SKY ADVERTISING | DOPES 





MADL BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 























Night Sky Advertising is operated exclusive- 
ly in the United States by the Night Aero SAFETY FIRST 


Advertising Corporation who own all AIRPLANE CLOTH 


United States Letters Patent and pending, 
both in America and abroad, for Pinked Tape — All Widths 


| 
Illuminated Advertising Signs used | TESTED AND GUARANTEED 


on Airplanes | To Grade A Specification 16004C 
and will promptly and vigorously prosecute Immediate Delivery 
ee W. HARRIS THURSTON & CO., INC 
s °9 e 
NIGHT AERO ADVERTISING CORP. 116 Franklin St. New York 
552 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY Telephone Franklin 1234 











re. ae Contractors to U. S. Army and Navy 

















Co) a) a a) DD) ee DO PO SO BDO SEDO BDO GPO EPO mee 


Gibbons Landing and Launching Devices 


Will make it possible to establish practicable and safe landing places in 
the heart of every Town or City and upon Rocky Coasts and Large Ships. 


Covered by Domestic and Foreign Patents 











| DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICAL LANDING AND LAUNCHING DEVICES 

: THE GIBBONS COMPANY 

j OFFICE 318 COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. 

j Established 1869 Telephones 

; Over half a century si aa ai le eae Henry 0868-0869 4 
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LITTLE THINGS MEAN MUCH 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


Such as: cotter pins, wood and machine screws, bolts, 
nuts, and washers; clevis pins, shackles, ferrules, 
thimbles, and turn-buckles; aluminum and copper 
rivets; brass and steel nails; copper and iron tacks; 
needles, thread, twine, tape, fabric, and eyelets; steel, 
brass, copper, aluminum, and celluloid, in sheets; 
steel, hrass, copper, aluminum, and rubber tubing; 
cable, hard wire, safety wire, wrapping wire, and 
ignition cable; casine glue, varnish, paint, dope, and 
thinners; plywood, spruce, and balsa wood; magneto 
parts, motor parts, and plane parts; complete tool 
kits for OX5, Hispano, and Gnome motors; helmets, 
goggles; leather coats, chamois vests; army approved 
gabardine one piece summer weight flying suits; 
waterproof French gabardine fur lined one piece 
flying suits, and thousands of other items listed in 
our catalogue. 


Write for catalogue today. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 
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Well trained 
Let us recommend one 


of the trained at our school. 
They are the kind of who succeed as commer- 
cial fliers. 


Our free booklet tells 
how are trained; ask for it 


VARNEY AIRCRAFT CO. Peoria, Ik 


may now be secured. 














PROPELLERS FOR LIGHT PLANES 


HAMILTON AERO MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 


original crates, complete without motors 
NEW CURTISS OXX6--100 H.P. MOTORS 
original crates 


Wire or write for prices, state quantities 


SOUTHLAND JOBBING HOUSE 
P. O. Box No. 676 NORFOLK, VA. 




















Hispano and OX-5 Standard planes complete. Hispano 
and OX-5 motors and parts. Standard wings and parts. 
Reasonable. J. L. Schroeder, P. O. Box 380, Houston, Texas. 


——————— — a — —— 2 — 


ANZANI “35” sacrificed. OX5, fine shape, $125. Cylin- 
ders, $5. Pistons, $1.75. Pins, 60 cents. Acetate Dope, $1 
gallon; barrel, $24. Spruce, Fiber, Aluminum, Steel, and 
Plywood. State specific needs. Everything for aircraft. Os- 
tergaard Aircraft Works, 4269 North Narragansett Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—Sport Farman 1923 model used for demon- 
strating. Now being reconditioned. Price with two motors, 
four vropellors and spares $2500.00, with one motor and no 
spares $1875.00. Ludington Exhibition Company, 810 At- 
lantie Bldg., Philadelphia. 





Pilot and aircraft mechanic desires position. Will do any 
kind of flying and will go anywhere. A-1 motor mechanic. 
Best of references. Box 273, AVIATION. 


FOR SALE—A number of Avros with motors, $500 each. 
Also propellers for 80 hp. Le Rhone $15. Peter Miconis, 
325 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





W ANTED—Experienced pilot, qualified to give instruc- 
tions. Must own modern plane; high lift wing preferred. 
Give particulars as to record in first letter. Fred F. Smith, 
Stow Aviation Field, Cuyahoga Falls, R. 1, Ohio. 





SUPPLIES—Guaranteed dope, 5 gal. $6.75, 10 gal. $11.50, 
drum $42.00; Shock cord 5e¢ ft.; OX5 toothpick props. $9.00; 
Canuck and JN4D for sale $450.00. Students wanted—$20.00 
per hr., 10 hrs. $185.00, air time; ground work free. North 
Central Aviation Co., R. W. Shrock, Mgr., Marceline, Mo. 





FOR SALE: New Liberty motors and parts; state require- 
ments. Box 274, AVIATION. 

WANTED—A Sopwith Camel or Dove in good condition, 
with or without engine, at lowest reasonable price. Also a 
new Avro or new JN4D. James Y. Black, 29 North Maple 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 








Bargain prices in clear acetate dope in drums; also aerial 
cameras; Blackmer rotary pumps; Milburn acetylene flood 
lights; Jeffery’s liquid marine glue; Curtiss OX5 motors. 
Henry K. Fort, Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 





Build the Swanson SS3 sport biplane and teach yourself 
to fly. Swanson did it, so can you. High speed 90 m.p.h. 
Landing speed 40 m.p.h. Climb 600 ft. per min. Blueprints 
$12.50 per set. Write for photos. S. Swanson, Irene, So. 
Dak. 
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WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 





AVIATION 














TURN INDICATOR 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 


—PETREL MODEL FOUR— 


Flown from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico 
over 3,000 miles of the roughest cross country 


Write for details and real facts on proven performance 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 














ViRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 


ERICSON AIRCRAFT CIMITED 
120 KING ST., EAST TORONTO, CANADA 








NEW HS2L BOATS FOR SALE 


We have four NEW HS2lL FLYING BOATS—the pick of the 
large lot sold by the Navy—and will sacrifice if sold at once. 
These boats can be converted for six passengers at a nominal 
expense. 

Also have two Liberty Motors in excellent condition. 


A. E. FENTRESS, JR. 
802 GOSPORT ROAD, PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA. 











AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


We are in the market for good clear aerial views of cities, resorts, 
important factories and historic and interesting scenes taken any- 
where in the United States. 

Write us a description of what you have—if possible mail small 
sample prints—and get our proposition. 


CHICAGO AERIAL SURVEY CO. 


332 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 





MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














th 





LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 


An Aeronautical reference book containing 800 biographies 
and valuable information not heretofore brought together. 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 


THE GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 








EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 


and 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 





PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 
American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 


Baltimore, Maryland 

















BEST OFFER BEFORE APRIL Ist 


This ship, 180 H.P. Hiso MF Boat, cost the Ricker Hotel Co. at 
Moosehead Lake over $4000. It is in perfect condition, and 
fully equipped. New paint and varnish. It is a three-place, 
has not had over roo hours. Have two extra motors. I have 
this ship in my hangar. I have been instructed to sell this whole 
outfit to the highest bidder, before April 1st. Arrangements can 
be made to see this ship by writing— 


AVIATOR JONES AT OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 





Five-place Breguets, new, $4750.00; DH _ Liberty motor, 
$3090.00; Canuck, new, with OXX motor, $1250.00; Curtiss H, 
without motor, $400.00; Booster Magnetos, new, $6.50; Sheepskin 
Moccasins, $4.00. Used Jennys and Canucks. Liberty, Renault, 
Curtiss, OXX and OXs5 Motors. Propellers, foreign and Ameri- 
can makes. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


818 Des Plaines Ave. 
Forest Park (Suburb of Chicago) Illinois 

















Exceptional Quality in 
material, workmanship 
and design. 





THE G & O 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 








1924 PRICE LIST 


Standard J-1 Wings. Hispano, Curtiss and Lawrence Engines. 
Complete Stock OX5S parts and flying accessories. Complete 
Standard J-1 and T-M Scout Airolanes. 


TIPS & SMITH 
P. O. Box 153 


Houston, Texas 






























OMPACTNESS 


The Wright T-3 Engine takes less 
space per horsepower, both in 
volume and frontal area, than any 
other engine. It is low, short and 
very narrow. Low frontal resist- 
ance is thus obtainable. 

















This compactness of the T engine 
gives the plane designers an excel- 
lent opportunity for close cowling 
on fast planes and considerable lati- 
tude for vision and general location 
on large or multi-engined planes. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, New Jersey, U. S. A. 









Installed in aU.S.Navy two place 
plane a Wright T engine took up 















less space than the smaller pow- . = 
ered engine it replaced, gave the 2: = 
pilot better vision and also avoid- ‘\ = ( 3 : 
edstructural complication, besides : 
enabling the use of better stream- RATINGS 
lining and establishing improved T-3 

. 550 H. P. heavy duty 
performance. It fitted on the same 650 H. P. high speed 
engine bearers as originally in- Weight 1160 lbs. be : 
stalled for the lower powered Re 
2ngine. 
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